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ABSTRACT 

Case studies of 15 leading employers in the United 
Kingdom were conducted to examine their career development practices. 
Employees, line managers, executives, and human resources 
professionals in the finance, energy, high technology, manufacturing, 
service, and public service sectors were interviewed regarding the 
career development practices and their importance to businesses and 
employees, the changing career message and its business context, and 
employee perceptions of career development messages. Most firms had 
reduced their commitment to managing their employees* career 
development but were under mounting pressure to reassume some 
responsibility for their employees* career development or risk losing 
and/or demotivating key staff. The case studies indicated that 
sustainable career development requires a degree of alignment between 
messages regarding employment and development. Despite the general 
rhetoric of career development, employers appeared to be focusing 
their career development efforts on senior managers and 
**high“pot ent ia 1 ** staff, while leaving the wider work force to manage 
their own career development. The case studies also documented a need 
for the following: appropriate and honest career development 
messages; workable career development processes, and real employer 
intentions to deliver on career development messages. (Contains 11 
figures and 20 references. A list of case study organizations is 
appended.) (MN) 
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Summary 



How are major UK employing organisations dealing with career 
development in circumstances which we are told threaten the 
very concept of a 'career'? Pressures forcing change in the idea 
of 'career' as offering both security and pn^gression have come 
from workforce reductions and frequent changes in organisation 
structure. They have brought declining promotion opportunities, 
loss of job security, a short-term performance culture, and a 
breakdown of ' the old processes by which careers were 
managed. 

Such changes in the world of work also raise issues about the 
role of 'development' for those in employment. By development 
we mean all those activities which enhance technical or 
personal skills, and therefore include learning from w'ork 
experience as well as education and training. 

The public debate on these issues has tended to tell a simple 
negative story the 'end of the career', the 'jobless society' 
etc.) or to offer particular magic solutions (ty self-managed 
careers; self-development; the learning company; lifetime 
learning etc.). This lES study tries to go beyond the stories we 
tell ourselves, by examining how careers are really being 
defined and managed in fifteen major employing organisations, 
many of them seen as leaders in both business and HR terms. 

shifting responsibilities for career and development 



The case study organisations participating in this reseaa'h have 
indeed been under strong pressure tc> re-examine their ideas 
about career development. Most of them have reduced the 
commitment (>f the organisation to managing the earner 
devek>pment c>l the workforce. This was clearly reflected in 
messages to the workforce from senior managers. It was also 
shown in a shift away from career processes managed by the 
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employer {e;^ promotion boards, regular job moves) towards 
new processes mainly managed by the employee personal 
development plans). 



However, there has been less general discussion of the pressures 
now driving major employers back towards accepting more 
responsibility again for career development. These are felt when 
downsizing begins to level off, and include: 

• the need for a flexible workforce 

• the development demands of Total quality' and 'customer 
focused' businesses 

• the fear of losing and/or demotivating key staff, to whom the 
concept of 'career' is still crucial 

• concern at Board level about succession 

So the pendulum of responsibility for career development 
which often swung abruptly over to the individual, is starting to 
swing back again towards more of a 'partnership'. This shows 
in career development processes being further adapted to meet 
both organisational and individual needs. 



Alignment of messages about employment and 
development 



The case studies do not, however, show a single 'answer' in 
terms of where this pendulum of responsibility now lies. Wh tt 
they do show, as illustrated by the diagram below, is a 
CO tinuum of positions on the issue of career development. At 
one end the 'career' deal t^ffers a high degree of integration 
between an organisational career and planned development. At 
the other extreme, the 'job for now' deal offers just that, with 
only enough training to make sure you do the job properly. 

It is significant that this model makes explicit both the 
employment relationship, and the degree to which the employer 
takes responsibility for development — both are crucial elements. 

The research suggests that a degree of alignment betweet. the 
employment deal and the development deal is a feature of 
sustainable career development strategies. It also suggests that 
very extreme positicuis at both ends of the model are more 
theoretical possibilities than sustainable options. 
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The career development continuum 
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Alignment with business needs tends to segment strategies 

What is clearly happening is that beneath the general rhetoric of 
career dev'elopment (most often about suppt^rted self- 
development), real strategic positions vary from one part of the 
workforce to another: 

Senior managers and 'high potential' staff are receiving 
renewed attention and are still expected to have a 'career' with 
the organisation, even if not a career for life. Succc'ssion 
planning is being strengthened, and the development of this 
group is usually planned. 



Highly skilled workers will indeed be managing their own 
careers, and need to maintain their external employability. Their 
employment relatic>nship is quite flexible both in duration and 
in the range of tasks, roles ('>r jobs embraced over time. It is in 
the interest of organisations to meet such people half-way in 
their career development and find creative ways of accommod- 
ating their own life and career goals through explicit negotiation. 



The wider workforce presented the case study organisations 
with a real problem. The 'contribution' position (where self- 
development is seriously supported in exchange for a broader 
a>ntribution to business perfc>rmance) is a likelv strategy in 
(Organisations where all wcorkers are perceived as making a real 
difference to the bottom line. In organisations still uncertain 
ab(out their business and employment futures, most of the 
workforce weiv really only being offered a job with little 
support for dc'velcjpment. 
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closing the rhetoric gaps 



In discussing these issues with executives, HR professionals, 
and employees, it became apparent that the rhetoric of career 
development is by and large not believed by the workforce. 

The experience of the organ isatit>ns in this research project 
points to three key gaps, each of which needs to be closed 
before rhetoric and reality align. 

An appropriate and honest message. The first gap is between the 
needs of the business and the stated message from the top 
about careers and development. This gap occurs either because 
the career development position is muddled, or because it is 
poorly or dishonestly rommunicated. In particular, the real 
career development position may be segmented, belied by a 
universal message. 

Workable career development processes. The second gap is 
between the career development positions adopted and the 
processes or interventions which HR people put in place. At 
present these processes do not seem to align with the message, 
they do not fit together, and they «3re not well understood. 

Real intention to deliver. The third gap is between the formal 
messages — of policy and/or processes — and the reality of 
employment and development practices. This gap obviously 
occurs if the message is dishonest. It also occurs if employees 
see that processes are not really used, because they are not 
backed by appropriate commitment and resources. It is this gap 
which causes the workforce to see career development strategy 
as mere rhetc^ric. 

What emplovees and their managers need at present is a much 
clearer view c^f: 

• the assumptions the company is making about their future 
employment, and its intention to support their de\’elopment 

• practical processes for deploying people and deliveiing 
dex elopment which are consistent with these intentions 

• the resource and commitment to get these processes used. 

This research offers some simple modt'ls which \>rganisati(>ns 
can use to test out ththr evolving strategies, and practical tips on 
e f f ec t i \'e i m p 1 e m en t a t i on . 
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1. Career Development: a Business Issue 



1.1 The importance of career development 

Career development is an important issue for organisations. By 
attracting, retaining and developing its workforce, an 
organisation achieves the resilience that is required to survive in 
an increasingly turbulent business environment. The end result 
of successful career development practice is that an organisation 
is better placed to adapt and survive in a competitive business 
Jimate and is better equipped to face the future. Successful 
career development practice is therefore designed to give an 
organisation competitive advantage in attracting, retaining and 
developing the best people. 

The term 'career development' itself implies that there is a 
career to be developed. However, it is no longer appropriate to 
think of a career as progression up an organisational career 
ladder. Rather the term 'career' is used simply to describe a 
person's work experience over time. The term 'development' 
covers all the things a person leams from experience as well as 
from courses and other training activities. It covers persona- 
development as well as technical training and professional 
development. Concerns about skill development at a national 
level have stimulated a number of initiatives HP, NV^Qs, 
TFCs) to raise the skill profile of the UK workforce. Many of 
these have had a ctmsiderable impact on development practice 
within employing organisations. 

We distinguish career management, what the organisation does 
to try and develop its employees in line with business needs, 
from career development, which is defined more widely as 
covering the things people do for themselves as well as those 
that are done for them. 
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1,2 Why we have been looking at career development 
strategy 



The development of a strategy for career development is being 
recognised increasingly as an area of major challenge for 
organisations. A strategy for career development needs to 
embrace our changing ideas about what a career consists of as 
well as our changed assumptions about development. 

Many organisations are talking about the importance of 
learning and development as an integral part of their business 
culture. This new emphasis is meant to replace the old view that 
tended to see training as something that was separate from the 
job, both physically (it took place away from the workplace) 
and conceptually (people had to be trained before they could do 
anything). The new' approach stresses that both doing and 
learning take place at the same time as part of the normal work 
process. However, increasing work pressures, especially those 
on line managers, create a difficult tension when these same line 
managers are meant to take the lead in pnwiding learning and 
development opportunities. 

As people in organisations grapple with how' best to implement 
this new' approach to learning and development, they are also 
faced with the disappearance of the old career contract based on 
mutual trust that offered job security and advancement. In its 
place, organisations frequently stress that no-one's job is secure 
any more and proffer a new career deal, frequently stressing 
that future employment is additional on current work 
performance. Past loyalty and previous good performance it 
seems no longer count. 

How' are these issues perceived in organisations? There is a 
need to know' what is really happening. This report is based on 
a research study carried out in 15 organisations (a list of 
participating organisations and the letter code used for each one 
is given in the Appendix). They are all large, well-established 
major employers and their experiences may have been different 
from those of smaller or newer organisations. 

In each participating organisation a small number of interview's 
w'ore conducted with senior managers, senior HR managers, 
line managers and employees. The interviews reviewed the 
strategy, policy and practice of the organisatit>n with respect to 
career development. To the extent that the interviews involved 
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those who designed or were responsible for an organisation's 
career development strategy as well as those who were on the 
receiving end, the research aimed to examine the extent to 
which the 'rhetoric' m.atched the 'reality'. 

More generally, at a time when traditional approaches to career 
management are under a variety of pressures, the research 
aimed to examine how organisational career management 
processes were responding. It should be remembered that the 
findings presented here represent a snapshot of current 
organisational practice at the time the case studies were carried 
out. In reality, practice is constantly evolving and the 
circumstances of any particular case study may have changed 
significantly in the meantime. 



1.3 The structure of this report 

We start with a relatively simple initial model of how career 
development strategy might be determined (see Figure 1.1). 
This suggests that career development processes should match 
with, and follow from, the business context. How well these 
processes are operated determines career development practice 
in the organisation, that is the experience of employees of the 
career development processes. 



Figure 1.1 : Career development and business fit: an initial model 
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One aim of the research is to refine this model and to 
understand better the interrelationships between the three 
components we have identified. Hov/ever, we have decided not 
to present our argument in a 'top-down' way starting with the 
business context, then going on to describe what is happening 
in the case study organisations and using this information to 
provide evidence of effectiveness. Instead we propose to start 
by reviewing what is happening to career development 
processes (Chapter 2) and then go on to try and relate this to the 
business and HR strategies of organisations (Chapter 3). Only 
then will we present our evidence for effectiveness as seen by 
those at the receiving end (Chapter 4). We conclude by 
presenting our revised model of how career development 
strategy should be evolved (Chapter 5). Of particular 
importance are the linkages between the different boxes in the 
model. 

One reason for structuring the report in this way is that 
organisations rarely start from a blank sheet of paper. While 
business strategy and rhetoric may change rapidly, for example 
with the appointment of a new chief executive, processes 
typically evolve more slowly, and underlying culture and 
practice (which are made manifest by how people treat each 
other) change slowest of all. 

This report is aimed chiefly at senior managers and HR 
directors because they have ultimate responsibility for defining 
the shifting relationship between the business they steer and the 
people who make it work. The career development aspect of 
this relationship is a crucial one. Our argument is that many 
organisations do not recognise the close links that should exist 
between the strategy for career development and the overall 
business strategy. 
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2. What is Changing? — Trends in Process 



2.1 The key trend — new types of career development 
process 

If vve look at the types of career development processes that 
exist in organisations, what do we see? Ten years ago most 
career development activity taking place in organisations was 
focused on key staff groups graduates, high fliers, senior 
managers, specialists) and was designed and managed centrally. 
Relati\’ely few processes were used by employers to manage the 
careers or development of these select groups of people. The 
processes that existed focused on assessment. This might be 
either the assessment of long-term potential or a selection 
process for a particular position. Organisations used appointment 
processes, such as assessment centres, promotion boards, 
interviews and assessment using psychological tests, both to 
govern access to these key groups and as the only way of 
managing the careers of the wider wcirkforce. 

On the other hand, development was managed by providing 
access to key jobs and specialised training. Typically, the early 
careers of high flyers — graduates or professional recruits — 
involved a mix of career and special development opportunities 
(ex intensive training courses), and succession management for 
m(^re senior staff consisted primarily of planned job moves 
scmietimes topped up with special training opportunities (e^ 
courses at university business sch(u>ls e^r the employers' own 
management training centres). 

T(^r the majc^rity of the case study (organisations, as Figure 2.1 
illustrates, the pendulum of ownership of career development 
swung in the late 1980s (or earlv 1990s to a p(osition that 
emphasised the rcole of the individual in driving career and 
development processes (c^ Cases F, I, J, H, A). New activities. 
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Figure 2.1 : Changing ownership of career dev elopment activities 
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such as career wcirkshops, personal development plans, 
learning centres and the provision of self-help books and open- 
leaming materials were typical of this shift. Personal 
development plans have been a particularly popular initiative 
(cy Cases B, J, D, E, M). 

When many of these initiatives were first introduced, they were 
frequently seen as a positive way of motivating employees. 
When organisations talked about their employees as a key 
resource, offering development was seen as one way of 
maximising the potential of all staff. 

More recently there have been other business drivers for this 
shift. These are discussed in Chapter 3, but have included: 

• Downsizing — many organisaticms had experience i>f offering 
career support (cy outplacement services) to people who were 
leaving the organisation. Why not offer equi\ alent activities io 
those who remained? 

• Devolution — as (.organisations restructured and devolved 
responsibility for HR proc<* *sses to business units, there were 
stuong pressures at the business unit le\*ei tco respond to the 
frequent employee dcMnand for development. 
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• Delayering — re-engineering of business processes has 
frequently resulted in the disappearance of v>^hoIe layers of the 
organisational hierarchy and caused considerable uncertainty 
about possible career routes. 

Of course, not all organisations have been affected by all these 
changes and the timing of change has also varied considerably 
between sectors. For example, many manufacturing organisations 
lost employees as a result of technological changes throughout 
the 1980s, while similar changes are currently taking place in 
the financial sector and for white collar employees. 

One of the key ways t at these new career and development 
activities differ from the older corporate processes is that they 
are designed to provide information to the individual rather 
than the organisatic^n. Corporate-centred activities were largely 
de.signed to generate information about people for the 
organisation to use. They aimed to assess people f<^r jobs, spot 
talented individuals and reassure the i'>rganisation that it had 
both the right number and appropriate quality of people that it 
required for the future. 

By way of contrast, many of the new acti\ities provided 
information directly to the individuals participating in them. 
Usually they provided no information directly to the 
organisation, and whether the organisation received any 
information from these prcKesses depended on the participants 
deciding voluntarily to share the outcomes with their line 
managers or the personnel function (Cases D, F). However, 
empowering employees to take responsibility for their own 
career development was intended to increase motivation, with 
resulting business benefits. 

The introduction of new individual-centred processes did not 
necessarily mean that corporate processes were discontinued, 
but often their focus became restricted to those people who 
were percei\ ed to be 'owned' centrally in a career sense rather 
than tnvned 'locally' by a devt^lved business unit. 

In some cases the new processes were initially targeted at 
specific groups of employees, for example people at a particular 
career stage, whc^ might be new recruits, people completing 
development programmes, t'r employees who appeared to have 
reached a career plateau. St me activities were intended to 
address past imbalances and st> many (organisations introduced a 
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Figure 2.2 : Focus of career development activities 
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variety of initiatives to help vvc')men develop their careers. 
Usually, it was realised that all staff cc')uld benefit from these 
processes and they were gradually made mew widely available. 

Figure 2.2 summarises three key changes in the fcKus of career 
development activities. The shift in focus frcmi key (c'>r selected) 
staff to all staff was often accompanied by a shift in where the 
processes were designed and implemented. The cemsequence 
was that organisatiems typically endni up with many mew 
processes than they had previously. However, in one c^r two 
instances, faced with an unpredictable future, nearly all activity 
in this area was abandoned and the only message given to 
individual employ t* *es by these organisations was that they had 
to manage their own careers. 

Not surprisingly, after an initial honeymoon period questions 
began to be asked: 

• Are people using the'^e new activities? 

• What are they getting out i>f them? 

• I lc)w del we knc>w if it is all worthvs'liiie? 

• What is the business pay-back? 
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2.2 Adapting to new needs 



The trend towards these new types of activities required 
organisations to put considerable tnast in their employees, with 
resultant tensions about ownership and control. 

Career processes centred too much on individual responsibility 
were seen by some as: 

• insufficiently linked with the skill needs of the business 

• difficult to implement successfully 

• not necessarily providing the required development for key 
groups. 

In si>me cases, these difficulties, combined with cost pressures, 
have led to a retreat from the active support of self-development 
initiatives Cases F and A). In the majority, they have resulted 
in another and more subtle shift in the positioning of activities 
{see Figure 2.3). This has invc>ived the repositicming of existing 
activities. 



One intemsting feature of the way that organisations are now 
using these new processes, and this applies both to 
development centres and 360 degree feedback, is that often, but 
n(U always, these processes are used to provide information 
both the individual and to the organisation. This 
repositioning has meant that the ownership of processes is 
therefore being shared between the individual and the 
(^rganisatum. In Figure 2.3 this is shown as a convergence 
between older cc^rp orate processes and newer, individually 
focused prcK'esses. 

S(mie of the more specific trends we see in this recent n>und of 
adaptation are: 

• In some or^ misaliims, which had all but abandoned centrally 
managed and a>rporateIy controlled initiatives, corporate 
processes are being reinstated but often in a modified form. For 
example, the fast pace i^f business change means that many 
organisatiims are extremely concerned about how best to 
develop their potential senior managers, and this has often led 
t(^ a revival of interest and activity in succession planning (cy 
Case I). I Imvever, the succession priKess itself is likely to be 
less secret than in the past and involve the individual more (c\: 
Cases M, I, G). 
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Figure 2,3 : The repositioning of career development activities 
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• Other processes used fc’Jr high pc’»tential staff and senic^r 
managers have taken on some of the style of self-develc')pment, 
although the driver for their use is still clearly cc’Jrporate. We 
see this in the use c>f development centres for this group 
Cases A, K), 360 degree feedback (c\v Cases J. K), and the use of 
PDFs fc’tr senic’jr managers (cy Case O). 

• An increase in openness in corporate processes for all staff. For 
example, an increasing proportion of internal vacancies are 
advertised to all staff even if more secretive appointment 
processes are reserved fc>r some, usually senior, positions. It is 
important to realise that an activity such as deciding to 
advertise internal vacancies actually invcMves the exchange of 
information between the individual and the organisation. The 
organisation is dearly prendding infc'irmaticm tc') its employees 
by advertising internal vacancies, but what is often not 
appreciated is that by applying or not applying for the 
advertised vacancies, individuals are also supplying information 
to the organisation al>out their career intentions and interests. 

• The extensive use oi‘ competence frameworks in career 
development: in corporate processes Case j); appraisal 
Cases N, b K); training (ty Cases C, K); and appointment 
Cases 1', K), Competences are seen as one way of building a 
bridge between corporate needs and individual development, 
although some have fecund them rather inflexible for use in this 
way (cx Case M). 
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This development of hybrid approaches to career development 
which straddle the ownership of company and individual is, 
howe\'er, an interesting one. Chapter 3 discusses in more depth 
the underlying career 'partnership' such an approach implies. 
The sharing of assessment information and personal plans 
between individual and organisation required by this approach 
is, however, an extremely sensitive issue. Individuals need to be 
very clear who will use the information they give and for what 
purposes, if they are to trust the organisation in this way. 

2.3 Managing change and continuity 

What is clear is that as the pendulum has swung over towards 
processes focused more on individuals and now back again to 
some extent, organisations have experienced a number of 
difficulties. Key problems have been: 

Lack of continuity — this has been manifest in a variety of ways. 
One of the most obvious is that individual processes have been 
started and stopped for reasims that do not appear apparent to 
employees. This might be called an in/out syndrome where 
new activities are developed, implemented and run for a short 
period of time, but then discontinued. One consequence is that 
processes do not become embedded in the organisatit>n and as a 
result employees are confused about which processes are 
available to them and what particular processes involve. 

Lack of integration — this has often been brought about through 
the proliferation of activities which are either not consistent 
with each other, overlap in terms of content, or alternatively, by 
the mm-existence of certain processes on which other processes 
depend. For example, many initiatives to encourage employees 
ti^ engage in development planning require information on 
available job oppi>rtunities, or on job content and training 
requirements, for them to be successful. 

Difficulties in achieving desired outcomes — employees have 
been frustrated when either processes do not exist, or there is 
considerable resistance from managers to delivering some of 
the career changes that employees nn»st want, most notably 
lateral career moves between different parts of an organisation. 

Lack of evaluation — while many new initiatives have been 
introduced, few have been properly evaluated. Decisions about 
whether particular activitii*s should be continued have only 
infrequently been made the basis of a detailed review 
outcomes and benefits. 
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Figure 2.4 : The core functions of career development 
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The issues of integration and implementation will be seen frcmi 
the employees' perspective in Chapter 4. 



2.4 A minimum set of career development processes 



If proliferation and lack of integration of career development 
processes are a problem, how might they be addressed? Might 
there be — in some sense — a minimum set of processes 
required for effective career dox elopment? 

There may not be a simple ideal set of processes, but Figure 2.4 
is a model of a minimum set of career develc^pment functions. 
As this diagram shows, there are indeed many processes which 
may be used (around the outside f the diagram), but they may 
all be performing relatively few central functions (in the inside 
of the diagram). These key functions are: 

• assessment of skills, knowledge, attitudes etc. 

• the supply of infi'>rmation ori job options and what skills they 
require 

• a career and development plan 
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• access to skill development 

• access to other jobs or v\'ork experiences. 

These key functions obviously need to apply to employees 
whose careers are being directly managed by the organisation, 
in which case the organisation owns these functions, or perhaps 
shares some of them with the employee. However, the same 
functions apply to those who are responsible for their own 
career development. Employees need to carry out the same set 
of functions for themselves if they are to be protected from long 
term unemployment and maintain their employability. In this 
case, the plan and its actions may be focused on the external 
labour market. 

We can see the functions in the upper part of the diagram 
(assessment, optitms and action plan) as being concerned with 
thinking about career development. Those around the lower 
half (skill development and job access) are concerned with 
action. If the individual needs the support of others in achieving 
such action, then some kind of negotiation prc)cess is required 
which mediates between the Thinking prcKesses' and the 'action 
processes'. Effectiveness in meeting these objectives demands 
an organisational culture which will support this kind of 
negotiation. 

By focusing c>n the functions that career development processes 
are meant to support, this model can be used to assist 
organisations in developing a coherent set of processes, that is a 
minimum set that meets all the fi\’e functic^ns we have 
identified. The model also makes clear the need to have both 
'thinking' and 'action' processes as well as mechanisms for 
linking these different types of process together. 



2.5 Summary 

In many organisations the pendulum of career development 
ownership has swung back and forth, and sometimes it has 
seemed that there are a variety of unsynchronised pendulums 
that are swinging completely independently in different parts of 
the same c'>rganisation. While the trend is for more thoughtful 
and balanced introduction of processes, many organisations still 
run what can be seen as competing HR agendas, such as 
claiming to have a strong development culture but using 
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development reviews as part of the performance-related pay 
process. 

It is also important to realise that many career initiatives, as 
well as employees' career plans, work to a medium-term and 
not a short-term agenda.' This can cause difficulties given the 
short-term business agenda of many employers. 

The underlying issues that we have raised in this chapter 
concern the ownership of the career, and the often diverse 
messages that organisations give to employees on this topic. A 
particular concern is when messages about careers are very 
different from messages about development. How to align 
processes with the underlying organisational view about career 
development, is discussed in Chapter 3. 

There is also the need to get a clearer and more integrated set of 
career development processes. We have raised the issue of a 
minimum set of processes and stress the need to be aware of the 
underlying functions of such processes if career development is 
to be effective. We return to this in Chapter 5 which is 
concerned with achieving fit and cc^herence in career 
development strategy. 
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3. The Changing Career Message and its 
Business Context 



In looking at the pattern of career development activities, we 
have seen some clear trends. Of these, the most significant is the 
emphasis on new career development processes which aim to 
help individual employees take charge of their own careers. 

In this chapter we try to get behind the media hype proclaiming 
the 'end of the career' — even the 'end of the job'. We use the 
case study evidence to lake a more realistic view of the 
changing fundamental assumptions about 'career' which have 
been going on underneath the process changes already 
observed. We examine the business issues which have called the 
old career models into question We will also look ahead, and 
see how the changing balance of business priorities will 
continue to affect career development strategies. 



Major employing organisations in the UK have faced a number 
of common tensions and issues which have, taken together, 
amounted to a pmssure to dump the basic idea of the corporate 



1. Commercial competition, terhrfo logical change and economic 
recession have caused many large organisations to seek cost 
savings through workforce reductions. In the public sector, the 
additional pressure to 'market test' and contract out has also 
bei.‘n a kev driver for change. 

2. The shift from an expanding workforce to a contracting 
workforce has bnmght about a rapid decrease in the 
i>pportunity fi>r promotion which was part of the old career 
assumption. 



3.1 The 'anti-career' drivers 



career. 
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3. Where contraction has been sharp enough to mean widespread 
compulsory redundancies then the whole employment 
relationship has started to shift — perhaps irreversibly. Set 
against the fear of job loss and mistrust of the company's 
intentions, the old 'career' is soon a half-remembered dream. 

4. Genuine external threat plus the notorious short-termism of the 
City, have made the 1^90s a paradise for the old fashioned 
slave-driver. For all the talk of 'empow^'rment', never have so 
many been disem powered by so few. To keep your j(^b you 
have to work harder than ever, and pitch that effort at this 
year's profit. The rather ineffective carrot of performance 
related pay, and the only too real stick of job loss have focused 
many employees' minds on short-term survival. Things that 
stretch further into the future — like 'careers' and 
'development' can seem to have little place in this short-term 
world. 

5. Changes in organisational structure can seem to be the final nail 
in the old career coffin, and had affected all of the case study 
organisations significantly. Career paths are harder to see in 
organisations where functional structures are replaced by 
market structures. Fragmented profit centres feel little 
responsibility for each others' people, and seeking staff from 
outside can be easier than trying to redeploy staff between 
different parts of the same organisation. The frequency of re- 
organisation never gives new career paths a chance to emerge. 
The goal posts change faster than the speed at which people can 
run towards them. It is tempting to say there are no career 
paths in such turbulent organisations — untrue of course, but 
easy to say. 

6. De-layering, in particular, has been undertaken with little 
consideraticm of how the delayered jobs will be filled in future. 
Promotion jumps can become so big that organisations end up 
filling jobs from outside because leaping the promotion gap 
from inside seems too risky. 

7. Changes in the personnel (now 'HR') function have swept away 
the old career processes, seen as bureaucratic and too 
centralised. The people whi> used to plan job miwes have gone 
too, so who (if anyone) can manage career development? 
Caving individual line managers responsibility for career 
development tends to reinforce the short-term pressures, 
especially when those managers themselves are being judged 
on the short-term performance of their unit. 

8. Against this backcloth, uncertainty itself alsi> bea>mes a dri\*er 
for change. Will yet more jobs go? Will the organisation be 
taken over? What business change is round the corm*r? What 
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will the new Chief Executive do? When will the next re- 
organisation come? It seems unrealistic to even talk about 
careers when no-one knows what fire they will be fighting next. 

The pace and nature of these pressures vary considerably 
according to the business situation of the organisation. For some 
organisations (especially in manufacturing — for example Cases 
B, G and J), these pressures have steadily grown over the last 
fifteen years or so. For them the notion of job security and the 
traditional hierarchical career have been gradually eroded. For 
others (t\^ especially in the finance sector — Cases C, A, E, O) 
the pressures have come much more rapidly in the 1990s, and 
the experience of mergers, take-overs, radical re-organisations 
and large-scale job losses has been truly a shock. Financial 
pressures are now very strong in the ser\’ice sector (cv> Case M, 
F, N). In many organisations (cy Cases D, F, K) periods of 
managed change have mixed in with periods of much more 
rapid and discontinuous change. 

3.2 'Over to you' — the seif-managed career 

It is hardly surprising in the face of these pressures, that the old 
notion of the corporate career seems c^ut of place. Employees 
have sensed this for themselves, as we will see in Chapter 4. 
Several of the case study organisations had also responded by 
sending quite explicit negative messages about careers, such as: 

the op^mihatiiVi am no longer offer job security . . . or cradle 
to i;^rnve employ nunit 

the or^aitisathm cannot offer career progression . . . 
promotion will be the exception not the norm. 

The problem with saying that the organ isatiem canruit offer 
careers any more is that it d('>es n(^)t add up to a new career 
development strategy — especially when some people 
manifestly do still get promoted. Senior managers, knowing this 
full well, look anmnd fc^r something better to say. 



So what do they say next? Many have tried to make a positive 
strategy out of converting the statement — we can't promise i/ou a 
career — into the statement — our emplouees are responsible for 
their oum careers. This sounds rather as th<mgh your career is a 
valuable gift being handed back to you by a generous 
organisatiem. What the organisation is really saying is all this 
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Figure 3,1 : The 'over to you* career swing 
Corporate 



Individual 



career ^tiiff is far too difficult for us, so we're i^iviu^ it to i/ou. This is 
the underlying shift illustrated in the first round of process 
shifts seen in Chapter 2. Employees are quick to see this shift in 
responsibility, as showm on Figure 3.1. 

Depending on the speed and severity of the business pressures 
above, this pendulum of career ownership has swung at different 
times, speeds and distances. In organisations managing change 
in a fairly evolutionary way (eg Case G), the pendulum has 
gradually moved away from corporate career ownership. In 
those facing sudden changes in business strategy, with 
revoluticmary implications for employment, the swing has gone 
faster and often much further (eg some parts of the public sector 
— cases F and H). Even in some organisations where change 
had been coming for a long time (eg Case J), senior managers 
chose to send a message about shifting career c)wnership as part 
of a deliberate shift in the employment culture of the company. 

In some cases, often those with a paternalistic history (Cases A, 
F, J), the rhetoric of 'self-development' was very quickly 
followed by attempts to offer support for individuals in 
managing their own careers. We will see below that not all of 
this activity has been sustained. 

3.3 The 'pro-development' drivers 

This first swing of the pendulum has been strongly reflected in 
the numerous interventions aimed at getting employees to 
manage their cnvn careers and development (already seen in 
Chapter 2), and in the media assumption that there has been a 
sudden change in the nature of employment and careers. 
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However, the case study companies can now see some pressures 
starting to work in the reverse direction. These pressures are 
nudging organisations back from the radical 'over to you' 
position of career ownership. 

• Leaner organisations need more flexible people who can 
respond to ever-changing business needs. A very transactional 
approach to people — zvc empkn/ and reward you for the task you 
are here to do — does not actually yield people who are able and 
willing continuously to change the tasks they do. So 
organisations still need people who will be with them for some 
time and who will be able and willing to take on a sequence of 
different jobs or roles, often of increasing complexity. In other 
words, they still want people who will have careers with them. 

• The quality and customer centred approaches to business which 
have become so influential in the 1990s lead to business 
strategies which are extremely dependent on highly motivated, 
proactive employees at all levels. They require employees, even 
at lower levels, who are much more than just well trained to do 
a task. They demand considerable personal development of 
employees, and employees who are interested in the medium- 
term success of the enterprise. 

Both these pressures have stimulated interest in establishing 
cultures of continuous improvement through cemtinuous learning 
— the so-called 'learning company' idea. They lead to 
employment strategies which are stronger on development, 
frequently reflected in mission and value statements which also 
emphasise w'orkforce development. These positive messages 
about development then seem glaringly at odds with the very 
negative messages still being sent about job security and careers. 

There are also some pressures arising directly out of shifting the 
responsibility for career over to the employee: 

• A laissez-faire approach to careers leaves the Board feeling very 
unsure about where the next generation of senior managers will 
comv from. The strong re-emergence of succession planning, as 
seen in Chapter 2, is patentK at odds with the 'over to you' 
school of career de\‘eIopment. 

• There are some signs of a re-centralisation of empUivment 
policy, as new Chief Executi\'es want to get some coherence 
back in‘o their now smaller and very fragmented organisations 
(ty Cases 13, I, I). Mc^re centralised personnel strategy is likely to 
be less short-term and place more emphasis on skill and career 
development. 
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• Skilled and valuable employees (especially, but not exclusively, 
experienced professionals) are still operating in a very negative 
climate. Employers know that their staff are demoralised and 
fear that they are demotivated. They also fear that many good 
people will leave, when the labour market permits, and their 
skills and experience will be impossible to replace. They know 
that careers still matter for such people, and wonder what kind 
of more positive message on careers they can send. This driver 
was particularly strong in organisations with a highly skilled 
workforce Cases D, J, K, N), especially where numbers were 
levelling out after downsizing. 

• Interventions designed to get employees to manage their own 
careers have not worked without high levels of effort. The first 
round of initiatives often assumed that sending employees on a 
workshop, or giving them a form on which to write their own 
IVrsonal Development Plan would set them on the path to self- 
managed careers (t’x Cases A, F, J, H). Such organisations are 
now split between those who have backed off to some extent 
{c}l Cases A, F) and those taking a stronger partnership role in 
career development (ty Case J). 



3.4 A range of positions on career development 

We have already seen that the 'anti-career' drivers tended to 
lead to an underlying shift in the ownership of career 
development from the organisation to the individual. So the 
'prcvdevelopment' dri\’ers can represent an underlying move 
back from this extreme position to a more accommodating (me 
in which the organisation accepts some responsibility for 
development, or a kind of partnership, as shown on Figure 3.2. 



Figure 3.2 : Shared responsibility for career development 

Corporate Individual 
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Indeed Case J was clearly using the word 'partnership' to 
express this change, and other organisations were heading in 
the same direction Cases O, K). 

In this kind of 'partnership', individuals still 'own' their own 
careers — as obviously everyone does anyway — but the 
organisation offers active support for the wider development of 
individuals. This pendulum swing back from the 'over to you' 
position conceals a wide variety of different ways in which 
emp buyers may seek and encourage development, as we have 
already seen in the second round of process adaptation. 

This variety shows up in what companies are now saying 
publicly about career development, 

Wc offer continuous trainini^/ learning — for example 'Formal 
training programmes and on the job coaching are helping us all 
to develop our skills' (Case N). 

WV support the development of all our empknfces — for example 'All 
individuals have responsibility for their own perscmal 
development, with support and advice from their line manager' 
(Case E). 

Wt’ help our cmpknfecs manage their own careers — for example 'A 
Career Support service will be available to all employees' (Case 
E). 

We encoiirai^^e our emploifees to eiij^a^^e in their own development — for 
example 'Personal development planning by individuals is 
encouraged' (Case J). This is related to the idea of 'employability', 
the implied message in several cases (eg C, E, M). 

In addition to these general statements, there has been a 
reinforcement of a positive message for high pc^tential staff — 
we alwaifs were mana^in^ your career with you, and we still arc — a 
reflection of renewed attention to this gre^up. For example 'Staff 
with potential to hold management and senior management 
positions are identified. Existing managers participate in their 
development and deployment' (Case J). 

These newer career development messages are, henvever, much 
less clear than the negative messages which preceded them. 
One reason for this is that they apply to different groups of staff 
in different ways, as we will see later. 
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The second reason for confusion is that the word 'development' 
is often used without defining clearly what it means. Its many 
meanings might include all or some of: 

• training in skills related to current job 

• training in wider generic skills, personal skills 

• access to externally recognised qualifications or continued 
professional development 

• the opportunity for varied experiences within the current job 

• the opportunity to apply for other jobs or assignments 

• a planned programme combining skills training and work 
assignments. 

The third problem seems to be that the terms in which career 
devi'lopment messages are couched, deal with different aspects 
of the relationship between the employer and employee, as 
shown on Figure 3.3. In particular, some of the messages relate 
to the assumption about future employment and therefore 
career. Others relate to the degree and type of support for 
training or development. 

This model represents a continuum c’jf choices, which we can 
illustrate by significantly different kinds of career development 
strategy — or position — with differing degrees of engagement 
between employer and employee; 

• The extreme 'over to you' career position is really one in which 
the only employment offer is of a 'job for now'. The employee 
gives performance in a today's task or job in exchange for job* 



Figure 3.3 : The career development continuum 
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related training. Such employees carry the responsibility for 
their own broader development and career as their employer is 
unlikely to do so. For some employment may be very short- 
term — 'perform or out'. Beyond this model — to the right 
hand side — lie subcontracted work and self-employment. 

• At the other extreme, the career position is one in which the 
prospect of a medium term organisational career still exists. The 
organisation takes more control in this case and offers 
development integrated with a sequence of work opportunities. 
In exchange, the employee puts their experience at the service 
of the organisation. 

• A wide range of positions in between these two revolve around 
negotiated employment relationships, in which the employee 
gives the organisation expertise in exchange for the opportunity 
to maintain or enhance their employability. In such positions, 
the responsibility for development is shared in a partnership 
between employer and employee, and is also the subject of 
continuous negotiation. 

There are some interesting options between the 'job for now' 
and negotiated positions. For example, more significant support 
for development may be (offered where the organisation wants a 
wider contribution from the individual — more a role for now 
than a job for now. We see this in some sendee organisations, for 
example, where lower level staff will be offered wider personal 
skill development in addition to purely job-related training. This 
is because the organisation is looking for a wider contribution 
from these people in terms of sendee quality and improvement. 
This position falls short of the negotiated offer because access to 
wider work opportunities is often limited, and the employee 
has only very limited power within the internal labour market. 

Somewhere betw^een the negotiated and career positions are 
career offers, but of a temporary or conditional nature. We call 
this the developmental track positiem because short-term 
planned development and career progression are most often 
associated with some kind of training or development scheme. 

This model assumes that the two dimensic>ns — of employment 
relationship, and of development offered — run in parallel, and 
are aligned as the diagram shows them. This model has 
emerged from the way the case study companies talked about 
their emergent relationships with employees. They seem to 
suggest that such alignment is important, but it is a hypothesis 
which needs more careful scrutiny. 
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The alignment shown on Figure 3,3 also raises significant 
questions about the current buzzwords — 'employability' and 
the 'learning oiganisation'. Neither of these terms was used 
with confidence by the case study organisations, partly because 
they are terms which seem to ha\x' hazy meanings, but maybe 
also because they present problems in practice. 

The learning organisation deal is certainly unclear in the terms 
of this model. Most simply, it could equate to the contribution 
position. However, it can be taken to imply employment 
positions ranging from 'job for now' right through to 
'negotiated', and a wide range of corresponding development 
deals. 

'Employability' in the terms of our model is only seriously 
delivered by the 'negotiated' position. However, the term is 
generally taken to mean an offer of increased external 
employability (usually through either negotiated development 
or supported self-development) against an employment 
position which can be 'job for now'. It seems that an 
'employability' deal which offers development support in 
excess of the real scope for using that development in the 
workplace, may not last long. It may work for a while, if the 
employee is going to leave the organisation, especially through 
planned redundancy. If the employee stays with enhanced skills 
they will feel cheated if the company shows no interest in using 
their increasing potential contribution, through access to more 
varied work experiences. 

'Self development' also needs defining in relation to this model. 
If it literally means developing yourself, it is a reflection of the 
'job for now' deal. If, however, it implies the active support of 
the organisation, it is the more natural partner of a 
'contribution' relationship. 

The issue of the alignment of employment and development 
positions is erne (^f the fundamental issues raised by this 
research, and will reappear in Chapter 5. 



3.5 Different deals for different groups 

Althougl. 'companies are mainly still using a rhetoric of career 
development which seems to apply to the whole wc^rkfc^rce, the 
case study organisations actually reveal different approaches to 
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different workforce groups. With paternalism unlikely to make 
a comeback, the position for a particular gixmp of workers needs 
to be in line with how each group is valued by the business and 
what it is valued for. Part of this value depends on how long the 
employment relationship will last, and by how much the 
contribution of the employee can increase during that time. 

The case study organisations tended to identify three distinct 
groups of employees when talking about their evolving career 
deve\')pment positions. 



3.5.1 Senior managers and 'high potential' staff 

Large organisations with a history of succession planning have 
not stopped doing it (Cases D, G, H, J). Several have looked 
hard at this issue recently and decided they need to continue to 
plan to fill key posts and to develop 'high potential' people. 
Most of the rest of the case studies showed an increase in 
attention to senior management de\’elopment Cases E, K, M, 
O, A, C). The position here is still clearly a career deal (see 
Chapter 2), although the career may be of more varying lengths 
and not always for life. But career it will be, and still 
predominantly managed by the organisation, although with 
increasing involvement of the individual. In contrast, senior 
managers and Board members coming in from outside are more 
likely to find themselves in the 'job for now' position. 



3.5.2 Highly skilled workers 

It is no accident that the negotiated career mc>del was popular in 
those case study organisations with a high repa^sentation of 
gnduate/professional employees (Cases J, C, D, L). These 
people will indeed be managing their own careers, and may be 
more likely to move from one organisation to another. They have 
a strong interest in maintaining their external employability, ns 
well as making the most of internal development opportunities. 
Their employment relationship is quite flexible both in duration 
and in the range of tasks, regies or jobs embraced over time. 
However, organisations wishing to recruit and retain such staff 
(even for a few years) have to offer quite rich access to skill 
development (both personal and technical) and serious access to 
internal work opportunities (varied projects and jobs). In labour 
markets which are usually risky, it in the interest of 
i>rganisatic>ns to meet such people half-way by offering career 
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development and finding creative ways of accommodating their 
life and career goals. If key professionals stay with their 
organisations for a long time, many elements of the conventional 
organisational career will still be relevant. 

3.5.3 The wider workforce 

Where the case study organisations face real difficulty is in 
articulating which career position is on offer for the rest of their 
workforce. As one put it 'ice realhi don't knoic ichere our support 
<taff fit into all tlii>\ The tension here is because the balance 
between give and take is harder to assess. 



M) 




At c>ne extreme we might see all employees as 'key workers', in 
the sense that their skill and commitment make a real difference 
to the bottom line. So considerable investment in the 
develo}. ment of every employee will pay off, and a 'negotiated' 
approach to career and development should be on offer to 
virtuallv all employees. We have already seen this kind of shift 
occurring in a variety c>f manufacturing settings, althcmgh they 
prt'ibably come closer to the 'contribution' position than a truly 
'negotiated' employment deal. None of the case study 
I'irgani sat ions were really offering negotiated employment 
opportunities to all employees. Several had policies in line with 
the contribution position fiir the whole workforce, but were not 
really delivering it. 

Although the 'job for now' position appears to be a consistent 
one, it mav not be sustainable except for jobs requiring a rapid 
turnover of low-skill, low-commitment staff. 

The \vider wt^rkforce pc^sition was most difficult to define in 
those case studies with large numbers of clerical staff. They also 
tended to be facing considerable uncertainty about their future 
demand for such staff. In such organisations, the development 
rhetoric was often very positixe, but the employment and 
devek^pment realities were actually much more limited (Cases 
H, I O). 

The career pc^sitions fc^r junior and middle managers were* 
discussed much less c^ften in the case study companies. In some 
(tor example Case M), middle managers were treated rather as 
technical experts might be, and the deal was implicitly based on 
employability. However, for the mc^st part, c>ne suspects that 
man\‘ managers di> not know xvhere they stand at present in 
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career and development terms, and their organisations do not 
quite know how to handle them. 

Senior managers do have a real problem with the emergence of 
these segmented positions. They are rightly wary of raising 
career expectations which cannot be satisfied. However, they 
feel uneasy with a strongly segmented strategy for career 
development. It does not sit easily alongside the harmonisation 
of other aspects of employment, nor with a culture of flatter 
structures, empowerment and teamworking — all representing 
a kind of classless employment structure. 



3.6 Summary 



We saw in the previous chapter that career processes have been 
changing significantly. We have seen in this one, that the 
messages sent about careers and development have also been 
changing — sometimes several times in the space of a few 
years. Organisations are still trying to define appropriate 
stances on career and development for the coming years. In 
doing this they are facing two central questions concerning 
alignment and segmentation. 

The alignment issue concerns whether the career development 
position aligns with business needs. It also concerns whether 
the employment relationship offered to employees (in terms of 
security and scope for changing work roles) needs to line up 
with a corresponding development relationship, or whether 
these two aspects of the relationship with employees can 
operate independently. 

The segmentation issue concerns the implications of offering 
different career and development deals to different groups 
within the workforce. This appears to be the reality, but is not as 
easy or attractive to communicate as a harmonised career 
development message. So the rhetoric still tends to the 
universal, although the underlying position is really segmented. 

Organisations addressing these issues of career development 
strategy need to look at their business needs, but also at how 
their activity to date has impacted on those at the sharp end — 
their employees. This is the subject of the next chapter. 
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4. The Experience of Change — Perceptions 
of Employees 



If we walked into a company where career strategy was 
effective, what might we expect if we discussed the issue of 
career development with employees and their managers? We 
might expect that: 

• employees have a fairly clear idea of what the company thinks 
about career development, and this is reflected in public 
statements and policy documents 

• everyont? knows what processes exist to manage careers and 
development 

• practice in relation t(^ careers and development is broadly in 
lint? with these processes and also with the strategy. 

Of course the world is not really like this. The case study 
research on which this report is based included discussion 
groups in nearly all the case study organisations. These 
discussions wore with empU^yees and managers, sometimes 
including senii>r executives. Although based on a small sample, 
these discussions were striking for the strong themes which 
emerged. Employees and managers alike often revealed the 
major gap which exists between the views and needs of the 
workforce on the one hand, and both the rheti^ric of senior 
management and the interx-entions of HR specialists on the 
other. We ignore the views expressed in this chapter at our peril. 



4.1 What do employees think of career development 
messages? 

Employees ha\'e a number of ways in which they try to make 
sense of underlying changes in career strategy. First they look at 
what is actually happening to caa'crs in their tnvn organisations. 
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On the whole, employees have a very realistic view of careers, 
and adjust this view in the light of what they*see around them. 
For example, younger professionals and managers are well 
aware that even major international companies are now 
constrained in the careers they can offer Cases G, J, D). 
Individuals respond in different ways to reducing promotion 
opportunities, partly depending on their expectations when 
they joined. A number were taking a measured view of the 
relative advantag< of staying with their current company or 
moving elsewhere. 

Employees tended to feel better about careers in those 
organisations where their common-sense view of what was 
going on was reasonably honestly reflected in what senior 
people were saying about careers. This was the case where the 
senior managers had acknowledged reduced career c'>pportunities, 
but also talked in a realistic way about supporting individuals 
in managing their development and careers. 

Employees were less confident in those companies which were 
not linking development clearly enough to business strategy, or 
where little information about even the short-term future was 
available to employees (ty Cases E, K). 

A particularly negative perception develops in those companies 
where the senior rhet<')ric seems to belie or ignore what is really 
happening to careers. So, for example, several of the case 
studies Cases C, E) had high profile and very positive 
statements about development, at the same time as employees 
were very uncertain abc')ut their future. When employees feel 
they may go in the next 'annual cull' (as one employee put it) 
they want to know the company is telling them what is going on. 

Employees do have a serious underlying concern with issues of 
career and devek^pment. This clearly showed through in the 
discussion groups, and also in attitude sur\x'ys conducted in 
these companies. They do not need senior maiiagement to tell 
them that employability is a key issue. So at one level they 
should welcc^me m('>re up-front statements abcmt career 
development. However, they will judge the organisation by 
what it delivers not what it says. This takes a considerable time. 
An employee in a company which had been moving to a much 
more positive development strategy said: 'Ihvplc at the top tiiiiik 
change happened. People at the bottom are Mill waiting for real 
chani^e'. 
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4.2 What do employees think of career processes? 

Effective career development for most employees relies on them 
— and also their line managers — having a very clear idea of 
how careers are supposed to work in the organisation. 

Most of the case study organisations, as we have seen in 
Chapters 2 and 3, have been changing their approach to career 
development, and changing their processes too. St')metimes a 
familiar process, such as appraisal, may change its design and 
purpose. Sometimes a familiar old process (such as a promotion 
board) may just disappear. Many new interventions (PDFs, 
learning resource centres, development centres, career workshops 
etc.) have sprung up. 

Not surprisingly, the line managers and employees in our study 
have found all this immensely confusing. The lack of continuity 
in approaches to career development has left them unclear about: 

• what processes there arc for managing careers and development 

• how some of the new processes work 

• exactly what contribution each process is supposed to make to 
career development as a whole. This is often a confusion about 
what happens after an event, such as a development centre. 

They are also puzzled and perhaps frustrated by the lack of 
apparent consistency in HR processes. Some processes, 
especially those for reward, are currently reinforcing a very 
short-term business focus Case E). Line managers feel their 
business objectives and reward systems are sending the 'real' 
messages both to them and in turn to their staff about what 
counts. The development message can seem, by comparison, 
something said but not meant. 

The pressure for short-term performance, combined with fewer 
job levels and devolved organisation structures, is making it 
harder for employees to move from one job to another inside 
the same organisation. So the rhetoric of development is at odds 
with an internal labour market which puts up barriers tc' 
individuals trying to manage their own careers. De-layering has 
knocked c')ut the 'stepping stones' from ime job level to another 
{e^ Cases H, K), and in some cases organisations have become 
very risk averse in making promotion decisions (e^ Case 13). 
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Employees, and their managers, often mentioned the difficulty 
of moving between different parts of the organisation or 
between different functions Cases O, J, A, I). A company 
preaching supported self-development and the virtues of lateral 
job movement really does need to have processes which help 
such moves to happen. The current climate is in some cases 
making employees ner\^ous of moving to a part of the business 
they do not know well. 

What seems to be happening is that companies have paid 
considerable attention to the processes for perscmal career or 
dev^elopment planning, but ha\'e not seen the need for clear 
processes to help individuals act on those plans. The lack of 
processes for facilitating lateral job moves, secondments etc. are 
just one example of this. This is a key issue for managers who are 
c>ften expected tc') facilitate the development of their staff but are 
not given the tools to help them make career moves. Neither are 
they in a climate where it is easy to release good staff. Having 
training and learning processes without providing open and 
equitable access to jobs is a major cause of current frustration. 

There was also a lack of priKesses by which managers 
collectively deal with career issues. Collective action is 
commonplace in the succession planning arena, where 
succession or development committees meet together to agree 
career moves. It seems rare lower down in c'>rgani sat ions. Scmie 
organisations have experimented with devolved career planning 
Cases H, B, j), but such initiatives again need sustained effort 
to produce results. Where good early career schemes exist they 
are much appreciated (ty Case J) as offering some clarity both 
about the content of training and work experience required, and 
a process for delivering it {ic the 'developmentaT position). 

What we have seen is that for the line managers and employees 
in this research study there were a number c'jf common 
problems with career processes. These were to do with: 

• too many initiatives 

• lack of continuity with processes which come and go 

• lack of adequate understanding of the processes which exist 

• lack of integration between processes 

• lack of consistency with other HR processes (especially reward) 

• some processes which seemed to be missing 
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S(')me of these are issues we return to in Chapter 5. From time to 
time, organisations try to address at least some of these 
concerns by issuing booklets which set out the career processes 
in place, how they work and how they fit together (eg Case 1). 
Other organisations had booklets which related career 
development policy to processes (eg Case E) or set development 
policy in a wider context of business and HR People 
Management Assurance Standards in part of Case J). 



4.3 what do employees see happening in practice? 

The participants in discussion groups also had some clear 
concerns in the area of implementing career policy and process. 

The lack of continuity means that managers will tend only to 
use processes they are reminded about. If they do not hear 
about something for a while they w^ill assume it has been 
discontinued — a reasonable assumption given their recent 
experience of HR initiatives. The HR function needs to keep up 
a steady flow of information about all career development 
processes. Managers also need to be told who to send people to 
for more detailed information or advice. 

Many processes need cm-gc^ing support from somewhere other 
than the line manager if they are to keep up a momentum. 
Personal development plans (PDFs) are a classic example of 
this. Companies tend to put a lot of effort into the 'launch' of 
something like personal development planning, but this s<Hm 
fizzles out. Several of the discussion groups raised this issue of 
the support needed for PDFs (eg Cases E, K, A, D). Without such 
support for producing plans and — more critically — in 
following them up, line managers and employees gradually get 
cynical, let the idea lapse and the benefit is lost. PDFs look in 
danger of becoming the latest fad to flounder. There may come 
a point when a career development process takes on a life of its 
own, becomes embedded in the organisation and will carry on 
under its own momentum. However, most career development 
processes do not appear to do this very quickly. 

In some organisations, processes for facilitating development 
have been around for a long time, and the strategy has always 
been a fairly developmental one. However, even these 
organisations can start to struggle when business pressures 
become very acute. Discussion groups in several organisations 
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stressed the difficulty of maintaining positive support for 
development in businesses where short-term pressures are now 
great {e^ Cases G, N, A, D). Staff in Case D were a good example 
of this — working in a very developmental culture and with 
strong provision of learning opportunities, but finding it hard to 
take the time out for investment in their own learning. Staff in 
several of the companies felt there was a contradiction, not 
necessarily deliberate, between a broad development policy, 
and a practice of only supporting development related to the 
current job (c;;," Cases E, C, K). 

The exceptions were often senior managers, or potential senior 
managers who did receive development more oriented towards 
their future. Interestingly, the issue of segmented career 
strategies was raised by line managers in several of the 
discussion groups in the cor\\e>" of the resources put into career 
development. Feeling under p\ jssurc to find time to help their 
own staff with career issues, they saw the amount of attention 
paid by senior staff to 'high potential' staff and senior 
succession as indicative of a lack of concern for everyone else 
Cases J, A). 

It has become the received wisdom in the last few years that the 
line manager has the main responsibility for delivering the 
career deal, whatever that might be. In the majority of the case 
study companies that meant helping employees to be more 
proactive about their own careers and development. However, 
as we have seen, line managers often felt they lacked the 
knowledge, information, skills, time, specialist support and 
power to respond to the needs of their staff. In cUher words they 
did not, on the whole, feel empowered by newer approaches to 
career development, but disempowered. They also felt guilty 
that this aspect of their job was one where they did not feel they 
performed very well, and wanted to be equipped to perform 
better. Employees feel frustrated by the same set of 
circumstances, but also sympathetic to the dilemma in which 
their managers find themselves. 



4.4 Summary 

Of ccmrse, the employees and line managers vve saw were in 
progressive companies. They had also volunteered to talk about 
career issues and so we cannot assume that they are at all 
n-'presentative of UK employees as a whole. However, they 
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seemed a long way from the reluctant self-developers that 
senior managers think they are preaching too. They knew very 
well what they needed to do. They were deeply frustrated by 
their organisations which seemed to keep changing their minds 
about career development and did not put in place proper 
processes for dealing with these matters. No doubt, radical 
exponents of self-development would say these people were 
hankering for a bygone era of clear process — a nanny company 
— which they should not now expect. 

However, in the context of the previous chapter, we see here the 
effect on employees and their managers of gaps between the 
development rhetoric (often that of supported self-development) 
and development practice (often that of unsupported 
development). We have also seen the gap between an implied 
employment offer of 'negotiation' and a real employment offer 
of 'job for now'. These contradictions are deeply felt and, if not 
addressed, contribute to low morale and poor motivaticm at a 
time when business is under considerable pressure. 
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5. An Agenda for the Future — Closing the 
Rhetoric Gaps 



5.1 Where do the key challenges lie? 

This report started with a simple mc'del of career development, 
showing the relationship between the business, career develop- 
ment prc)cesses, and career development practice. What we 
have seen in this research study is that HR professionals have 
probably paid too much attention to the middle of this model — 
the design of career development initiatives. Many of the crucial 

Figure 5.1 : Key linkages in career development 
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linkages shown in Figure 5.1 have received inadequate attention. 

The experience of the organisations in this research project 
points to three key gaps, each of which needs to be closed. 

An appropriate and honest message. The first gap is between the 
needs of the business and the stated message from the top 
about careers and development. This gap occurs either because 
the career development position is muddled, or because it is 
poorly or dishonestly communicated. In particular, the real 
career development position may be segmented, belied by a 
universal message. 

Workable career development processes. The second gap is 
between the career development positions adopted and the 
processes or interventions which HR people put in place. At 
present these processes do not seem to align with the message, 
they do not fit together, and they are not well understood. 

Real intention to deliver. The third gap is between the formal 
messages (of policy and/or processes) and the reality of 
employment and development practices. This gap obviously 
occurs if the message is dishonest. It also occurs if employees 
see that processes are not really used, because they are not 
backed by appropriate Ce^mmitment and resources. It is this gap 
which causes the wc>rkforce to see career development strategy 
as mere rhetoric. 

These challenges need to be addressed against a backcloth of 
change and uncertainty in business strategy, and a shifting 
employment scene. It is easy to preach on these matters, and far 
harder to do it in practice. This chapter does not pretend that 
effective career development is easy, but it dcu's seem to be an 
area where real impixn'ement is crucial. 



5.2 An appropriate and honest message 

5.2.1 Career development which fits business needs 

In Chapter 3 we have seen that simply following fashion in 
formulating career development strategy is unlikely to produce 
a position consistent with the needs of the business. And yet it 
seems common practice for individuals in the HR functitm bc' 
asked to prepare papers fc^r the Board on 'Career Devek^pment 
Strategy' at the drop of a hat and without serums senior level 
discussion of the implications of different approaches. They 
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tend either to jump to the latest bit of rhetoric at hand (at the 
moment probably employability or lifetime learning) without 
linking this with the business needs. If not, they write a strategy 
which lists the processes which will be used (at present 
probably 360 degree feedback or personal development plans) 
again without a clear link to a real business need. 

So the first step is a serious consideration of how the 
organisation should position the underlying employment 
assumptions for various parts of the workforce, and what kind 
of development it will support. These are likely to be affected 
(for a given part of the workforce) by: 

• the core competences required by the business 

• the value and nature of the business contribution sought from 
the particular group of staff 

• tfte supply/demand position for such staff and their skills 

• whether the organisation w^ill 'buy in' such staff or 'grow its own' 

• how' long they are likely to be employed 

• the individuals' wants and needs from employment and 
development. 



5.2.2 A universal message^ or a segmented one? 

We have identified a range of different positions on career 
development, as shown in Figure 5.2 below. 

Each of these offer the business a different payback, and 



Figure 5.2 : The career development continuum 
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demand in return different kinds of investment in employees. 
They have different implications for where the responsibility for 
career and development lie. They shade into each other, offering 
almost endless variety in exactly how the career 'deal' will be 
struck. 

It seems likely that many UK businesses will need to adopt 
different career development positions for different groups 
within the workforce. Even within a group — for example 
experienced professionals — there may be individual variations 
in the career and development commitment offered by the 
organisation and desired by the individual. The career position 
may also change according to career stage for the same 
individual (most clearly seen in Case N). 

As we have seen in Chapter 3, career development positions 
which appear h) apply universally to all staff are attractive, but 
they do not usually meet the needs of the business. They are, in 
that sense, dishonest, and will not be put into practice because 
they really do not fit. Better an honest segmented approach to 
career development, than an appealing but dishonest one. 



5.2.3 Alignment between employment and 
development deals 

We have also seen that each group of staff needs to be clear 
about both what kind of employment relationship they have, 
and what access to development (including developmental 
work experiences) they might realistically expect. The term 
'career development' combines these two elements. Global 
statements about 'supporting development', for example, are 
very unclear abimt whether they imply anything about future 
employment. They also leave unclear the extent and breadth of 
development implied and whether the individual will ha\e 
access to more varied experiences at work as well as training. 

This model of alternative career development positions goes 
some way to explain the reasons why career development 
messages are, at present, confusing. For example, some 
organisatic^ns in this study were sending very supportive 
messages about development (couched in terms of 'employ- 
ability' and 'supporting development') but simultaneously the 
climate of business uncertainty was sending very negative 
messages about future employment (<y Cases E, C, some parts 
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of H, K). In some cases, positive development messages backed 
by strong support for individuals had been put in, but 
subsequently there seemed to have been a retreat from the 
development message because of cost pressures (Cases A, F). So 
in a significant number of the case study organisations, a 
positive development message was at odds with a much more 
pessimistic employment message. Although, in theory, 
organisations can offer development as a means of helping 
employees ensure their employability outside the organisation, 
this may be a difficult position to sustain for any length of time. 
This research suggests that the employment and development 
dimensions of Figure 5.2 make most sense when they are 
reasonably well aligned for a particular employee group. 

The very impoverished career development position represented 
by the extreme versions of 'job for now' seems a very dubious 
strategy except for jobs of both limited duration and skill. 



5.2.4 Sending the message honestly 

In making statements about career development to empU»yees, 
these links between business needs and the message must ring 
true. This demands more than just appn^priate strategies for the 
varied wc^rkforce groups; it also needs senior managers who can 
show: 

• honesty about business circumstances, acknowledging reality 
even if this is uncomfortable 

• honesty about segmented strategies if they exist 

• an understanding of where the workforce is coming from and 
its aspirations 

• a commitment not tc^ change the story too often. 

It may be disappointing to be told that all the organisation 
really wants \rom you is high performance in your current job, 
and the development ycni will get will be aimed at achieving 
this. It is not half as disappointing as being told you work for a 
'learning organisation' which wants to help you 'manage your 
cHvn career' — but all you will actually get is training related to 
your current job! This feels like getting a first class railwav 
ticket and finding yourself in a third class compartment. 
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5.3 A sensible toolkit 



5.3.1 Simplicity 

The managers and employees involved in this study had tw'o 
different complaints about the career development prcKesses 
designed by the HR function. There seemed to be a proliferation 
of different career initiatives — really too many for them to 
understand. However, they also felt that some key processes 
were missing — most often a way of making lateral job moves 
happen. On the whole we seem to have overdosed on ways of 
helping people think about careers, and paid tO(^ little attention 
to the processes which facilitate action — both action to deliver 
development, and action to deploy people more effectively. 

Chapter 2 suggests that it may be helpful to look at career 
development processes more in ternis of their underlying 
function (eif skill development, action planning) rather their 
particular manifestatiim development centres, PDFs, career 
workshops etc.). This may help to rationalise effort, to spot gaps, 
and also to explain the processes to empU^yees. 



5.3.2 Coherence 

The way a particular function of career development is achieved 
needs to be consistent with the career development po it ion 
adopted. Chapter 2 has already shown how shifts in career 
ownership have been accompanied by shifts in process. Figure 
5.3 seeks to illustrate this idea against the main career 
development positions identified in this research. 

It is very difficult to draw up hard and fast rules here, except at 
the extremes. For example, 360 degree feedback may have a 
place under many career development positions depending on 
what it is being used for. So this diagram is only illustrative. 

For the 'career' position, we require integration between career 
and development, and this is often the role played by 
succession planning. Assessment informatitm (of both 
performance and potential) is consciously used in planning the 
next job moves tor high potential statf, and their career plans 
are discussed by senior managi*ment. Succession planning alsc^ 
includes negotiation, both between the individual and those 
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Figure 5.3 : Tools fit for the purpose 
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planning their career, and between different senior managers 
who need to give access to jobs and development. 



The 'negotiated' position requires processes by which the 
individual can formulate their own career plan, but then get the 
organisation to back it. So assessment can take a variety of 
forms as long as the individual gets clear feedback. Access to 
varied work experience is crucial for employability, and the 
missing processes are often those which might facilitate lateral 
career moves, secondments, job swaps etc. In this position the 
concept of negotiation between employer and employee is 
central. But how does this negotiation take place? Only 
employees with exceptional skill or very high labour market 
value have the power to manage this process. Hence the feeling 
of something missing for this growing group of employees. 



The 'job for now' position theoretically requires the employer to 
do very little beyond job- related training. However, limited 
support for self-help nicy be offered through learning resource 
centres and a range of self-help careers materials. The supported 
self-development position needs to offer considerably more in 
both learning {ci^ learning sets, NVQs) and careers support 
career wcirkshops). We would argue that supported self- 
d eve* op men t also requires access to the internal labour market, 
hence the need for open job advertising. 



Organisations with segmented career development strategies 
are likely to have some processes that are core to most of the 
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workforce performance appraisal, open job vacancy system, 
personal development planning, support for learning) and other 
processes which may be targeted at selected groups, either 
because they are of special value or because they need special 
help succession planning, career workshops, mentoring). 



5.3.3 Integration 

Continuing this theme one step further, it is important that 
everyone understands how the processes fit together. In career 
management this is often a matter of how information flows 
from one process to another. This study showed relatively few 
examples of integrated career processes. This was reflected in 
the frequency with which managers or employees said something 
like : '! dont iniderstaiid lioiv nil these differetit processes fit together'. 

The clearest examples of integration were in relation to 
succession processes for high potential staff. In Cases J and G, 
for example, assessment, career planning, development 
planning and the means of delivering action were all brought 
together in the succession process. 

Development programmes for senior managers are also acting 
as integrating mechanisms for assessment, career planning and 
development, but this time with much more individual 
involvement {e^ Case O). 

Some organisations produce simple booklets which describe 
both the career development strategy and the processes. Surely 
all organisations should be able and willing to do this? 



5.3.4 Shooting yourself in the foot 

Career development strategies and processes can seem very 
separated from other aspects of HR. Some employee 
development specialists are filled with zeal and see themselves 
as agents of culture change, hoping to convert managers and 
also their colleagues in the HR function. Executives coming in 
frcmi other companies often fall into the same trap — importing 
their personal view of development and their old company's 
pnKesses regardless of fit. 

At the receiving end it can appear that different HR processes 
are at odds. F'or example, the pay and performance systems may 
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actively discourage staff development; while the career 
processes are trying to encourage it. So a 'negotiated' career 
position is often contradicted by a 'job for now' pay message, in 
which reward is based on current performance. For the 
'negotiated' group, an old pay structure based on career 
progression does not fit either, especially when promotion 
oppc')rtunities are scarce. If the 'negotiated' career development 
position does become the new centre of gravity for the 
professional employment deal in most organisations, then pay 
systems indeed face a crucial challenge. 



5.4 Delivering on the deal 

We have looked so far at the importance of getting the message 
straight. We have also seen that getting career development 
processes simple and consistent is much more important than 
getting them fancy. 



However, most of the case studies showed significant gaps 
between the rhetoric of career development and the actual 
experience of employees. Ironically, the negative message on 
employment may be worse than the reality for many 
employees. The problem is that individuals do not know where 
the axe of redundancy will fall. By contrast, the rhetoric of 
development can appear to promise more than is delivered and 
lead to disappointment, followed by frustration and cynicism. 

This situation is compounded by the fact that in most 
organisations the deal is implicit and not explicit. Employees 
perceive that the deal has changed but do not know with whom 
they might discuss the deal on offer, or even if it is appropriate 
to try to negotiate themselves a better deal. 

So the final hurdle lies in convincing employees and their 
managers that the organisation really means what it says about 
career development, and intends the processes to be used. This 
study has highlighted a number of things which stop people 
using the tools provided. Turning these round may point out 
some more positive directions for the future. We need to: 

• Embed career development activity in 'normal' business 
processes (t^ planning, budgeting, objective setting) — career 
development and the resource it requires are planned in, not 
asked for as a 'favour'. Managers should be expected to deliver 
on this agenda as on other business objectives. 
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• Involve both senior managers and employees in the design of 
specific initiatives — they have to use them after all. 

• Launch nev\' processes v\'ith care, and make sure that everyone 
knou's v\'hat they are there for, exactly what they are expected 
to do and v\'ho to go to for help. 

• Provide proper support for career development processes. 
Initiatives do not maintain themselves. They cannot be Tolled 
out' and then left. Better to have fewer processes or initiatives 
properly supported, than many which just fi/zle out when HR 
support is withdrawn. 

• Give processes time to produce change. Development and 
career are both medium term concepts. The majc^rity of 
companies in this study had very little continuity in their 
approaches to career development. They were beginning to 
recognise they needed more. 

• Use ccmtinuous feedback and evaluation of h(^' processes are 
working. This provides clear indicators of improvements and 
adjustments which can be made without writing yet another 
'career development strategy' document. 



5.5 Summary 

This study has shown up issues which should be of concern to 
us all, and especially to senior managers and those with 
responsibility for employee development. 

On the positive side, career development is high on the agenda 
of the leading companies involved in this research. The need for 
it to be linked to the business is also more strongly seen than in 
the past. Employees within these companies clearly feel the 
concept of 'career' is still relevant to them, and they do not need 
to be told that their development is crucial. 

On the negative side, employees do not believe what senu^r 
managers are saying about career development. They do not 
believe it, because it is at odds with their current experience. 
Career development 'initiatives' have nc^t helped much. They 
either seem gimmicky or (if useful) are noi often sustained. 

The clue to improvement lies in honesty and seriousness 
intention — maybe unfashionable virtues. Employees kncnv that 
the deal has changed. To readers c^f this report who have 
influence in this area we would say: 
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• Are your messages about career development appropriate and 
intended to be taken seriously? 

• Are you serious about enabling people to act on those 
messages? 

We hope that this research will help by highlighting recent 
trends, and suggesting a few simple models oiganisations can 
use to explore and clarify their strategies and processes for 
career development. 
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Appendix — Case Study Organisations 
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